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Kanitia, a young female, is one of the quartet of bongos 
recently received at the National Zoological Park. 
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BONGOS 

The bongo is one of the least known antelopes in 
the world. Less than 135 years ago an explorer- 
naturalist named Ogilvie described a pair of yellow 
horns which he had seen and no one could identify 
them. Twenty-five years later Paul Du Chaillu, 
American explorer, and reputedly one of the times’ 
greatest liars, described a skin which he had seen 
and no one would believe him. Du Chaillu had also 
told the world that he had seen pygmies and goril¬ 
las in Africa and no one believed that, either. Du 
Chaillu died in 1903; in 1925 an animal was cap¬ 
tured which possessed the horns as described by 
Ogilvie and a body as described by Du Chaillu. This 
animal was given the name bongo, which is what 
the Fanti tribesmen of Gabon, West Africa, call 
them. The scientific name, Boocercus eurycerus 
means oxtail. 

In 1932 a live bongo was captured and delivered 
to the Bronx Zoo in New York. For a long time it 
was the only one in captivity in the world. No mate 
was ever found for this one captive. She lived for 18 
years, 2 months, and 19 days in the Bronx Zoo and 
died in 1951. 

At one time in the 30’s the Rome Zoo had a 
pair, the London Zoo had two females, and the 
Antwerp Zoo had a male which lived less than three 
years. 

The next bongo to appear on the scene was cap¬ 
tured when only a few days old and was sold to the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Zoo in 1959. She was named 
Karen and efforts to provide her with a mate were 
without success until 1963. 

Due to the combined efforts of the National 
Geographic Society and the National Zoological 
Park two pairs of bongos were received at the Zoo 
on October 26. 

Bongos stand about 50 inches high at the shoul¬ 
ders and weigh up to 500 pounds. Both males and 
females have lyre-shaped horns with a single twist. 
The male keeps the tips of his horns highly pol¬ 
ished by rubbing them on trees. These rare and 
beautiful chestnut-red mammals have white stripes 
on the sides and the number of stripes on each side 
are rarely equal. There is a white crescent on the 
chest, two white spots on the sides of the head, and 
a white bar across the snout. 

Bongos are almost never seen in their native habi¬ 
tat because their range is restricted to the deepest, 
most tangled parts of humid forests high in the 


mountains of central Africa. Their extremely large 
and sensitive ears give them the opportunity to dart 
away through the tangled underbrush long before 
man arrives on the scene. 
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Dr. Reed proudly greets his newest acquisiton. 

On two different occasions, Dr. Reed was in 
bongo territory, which meant hours of climbing in 
the misty, damp forests, without catching sight of 
the bongos that lived there. It took two years to 
capture three of the bongos now in the Zoo. The 
fourth, a young female, was acquired on the Ivory 
Coast. Dr. Clinton Gray, the Zoo’s veterinarian, 
made a trip to see this particular animal and accep¬ 
ted her for the National Zoo. Dr. Gray took her to 
Switzerland and then had her trans-shipped to 
Nairobi where she joined the others in the com¬ 
pounds of the famous African trapper, John Seago. 
In Seago’s compound the bongos were “gentled” 
and after becoming used to captivity, they spent 
two months in quarantine in Mombasa, Kenya, and 
another month in the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s quarantine station in Clifton, New 
Jersey. 

The larger of the two males has been named 
Thugi and the smaller is Kigai. The females are 
named Kanitia and L’Ehania. 

At the present time there are sixteen bongos in 
captivity in the world—one-fourth of them here at 
the NZP. 

—Billie Hamlet 
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NOAH'S OTHER ARK 


“If I had to choose a word to sum up marsupials, 
it would be diversity,” said zoologist Larry Collins. 
He stood in his National Zoo office, beneath a large 
painting of a red kangaroo, and he was playing tug 
of war with a furry, pocket-sized bundle of marsu¬ 
pial energy named Bonnie, who had grabbed the 
eraser end of his pencil. 

The variety of anirpal forms in this single zoolog¬ 
ical order of mammals can truly overwhelm anyone 
accustomed to thinking of marsupials in terms of 
kangaroos and local opossums. Marsupials range in 
size from the storied “old men” kangaroos of Aus¬ 
tralia all the way down to a wee mouselike crea¬ 
ture of bloodthirsty habit, the flat-skulled marsu¬ 
pial “mouse”, which is about three inches long. 
There are eight families of marsupials, two of them 
American and the rest distributed through various 
sectors of Australasia. There are carnivorous, herbi¬ 
vorous, and omnivorous forms. Marsupial predators 
include several catlike and doglike forms. One pre¬ 
dator-scavenger, the Tasmanian devil, has a jaw like 
a hyena, but there are marsupials-whose tastes run 
to nectar sipping. -Just as among placentals, there 
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Australia's "honey possum" (Tarsipes spenserae), a nectar-feeding 
marsupial. 


are bounders and leapers, shufflers and swimmers, 
climbers and slow-motion creepers. In fact, all but 
a few placental forms of mammals have counter¬ 
parts among the marsupials. There are marsupial 
“mice” and “rats”, who bear a resemblance to their 
rodent counterparts in looks and some habits, but 
are no more closely related than cats to giraffes. 
There is a marsupial “wolf’, the nearly extinct 
thylacine of Tasmania. It is as if Noah had a second 
ark, whose live cargo went its own separate way. 

All marsupials have this in common: they give 
birth to embryonic young after a relatively short 
gestation period. Our familiar North American 
opossum has almost the shortest gestation period of 
any living mammal, 12 to 13 days. Not all marsu¬ 
pials have pouches to protect their immature 
young. Most have at least a partial or rudimentary 
pocket, but the tiny young of the South American 
mouse opossum must cling to its mother’s under¬ 
side without benefit of special cover. 

NZP’s collection of marsupials includes represen¬ 
tatives of five of the world’s eight marsupial fami¬ 
lies. Many are presently housed in the new hospital- 
research building, but a number of reliable favorites 
are on display. Four red kangaroos share a sunny 
hillside in the upper zoo area. They belong to the 
marsupial family of macropods, meaning “big foot”. 
Reasons are evident. Red kangaroos, as well as the 
related gray species, have powerful tails that can 
support their entire body weight. In ordinary loco¬ 
motion, the tail acts as a fifth foot which lands on 
earth simultaneously with the small front feet. The 
tail and forefeet then lift off the ground while the 
hindfeet land. It is almost as if kangaroos were 
playing leapfrog with themselves. When the kan¬ 
garoo is pressed, however, he moves out with those 
famous long bounds, using only the hind feet. The 
greatest “reliable” record for a horizontal leap by a 
kangaroo is 27 feet. This particular animal was 
being chased by dogs and cleared a 10 1 /2-foot-high 
pile of timber during the leap (Troughton, 1967). 

A kangaroo newborn into its mother’s pouch is 
reportedly about an inch long. But they do not stop 
growing until they die, and probably have a normal 
life span of 15 or 20 years. Some males become 
grizzled giants, standing seven feet tall. At such a 
stage of development, according to Larry Collins, 
“they have forelimbs like construction workers.” 
Kangaroos are vegetarians, nibbling leaves or 
grazing. 

In another part of the Zoo, three striking 
Matschie’s tree kangaroos show off their luxur¬ 
iously soft pelts and arboreal skills. Australians call 
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—Photo by L.R. Collins 
One of Australia's "old men” kangaroos (Megaleia rufa), an herbi¬ 
vorous marsupial. Note the powerful forelimbs. 


them boongarys. In the wild, tree kangaroos inhabit 
remote forest areas of New Guinea and limited sec¬ 
tors of Australia. Using their strong tails for bal¬ 
ance, they are capable of aerial spectaculars and can 
reputedly jump 60 feet to the ground without 
injury. 

No Zoo fan should miss the lively little parma 
wallabies, relatively new acquisitions from New 
Zealand, now housed in an outdoor enclosure above 
the small mammal house. This writer was lucky 
enough to watch the wallabies in high action one 
late afternoon as two keepers were attempting to 
get them indoors for the night, which promised to 
be chilly. But first the wallabies had to be caught. 
It became an elegant game of tackle, as the walla¬ 
bies joyously dodged and bounded just out of 
reach, while the neighboring llamas watched in pure 
shock at the undignified spectacle. 

Kangaroos and wallabies are all members of the 
same marsupial family, the Macropodidae. Else¬ 
where in the Zoo, representatives of four other 
families give insight into the real diversity among 
marsupials. Many are extremely rare, little-studied 
creatures. Most of these are presently housed in the 
research-hospital building, which is not open to vis¬ 
itors. They are part of our Zoo’s expanding role in 
the study of animal behavior. They are maintained 
under conditions as close to natural as possible for 
each species. Observations, intended to close gaps 
in scientific understanding of marsupials, are purely 
behavioral. Such tampering as terminal experiments 
is strictly not a part of the work here. 

Zoologist Collins is at the heart of this research. 
Two walls of his office are lined with nest cages 


containing various small marsupials of the family of 
dasyures, which are carnivorous forms. There are 
the jerboas, soft-furred desert marsupials that bear 
a striking resemblance to hopping mice. Then there 
is Bonnie, an obvious favorite, one of eight Byrne’s 
crest-tailed marsupial “rats”. The misnomer rat is 
unfortunate for these bright-eyed, furry little ani¬ 
mals. The Byrne’s marsupial rat is seldom seen, ac¬ 
cording to zoological literature, and little is known 
of its habits. Bonnie, who shares a zoologist’s work¬ 
ing day, playing games with his pencil while her 
black-tufted tail fans out like a bottle brush, clearly 
has a chapter to add to zoological literature. 
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Byrne's crest-tailed marsupial rat (Dasyuroides byrnei), a carni¬ 
vorous marsupial from Australia. 

Dasyures of more formidable proportion inhabit 
the research hospital basement, which is darkened 
through part of the day to accomodate nocturnal 
habits of marsupials and observational habits of 
scientists. From roomy enclosures, Suzie and Butch 
glare at passersby. They are Tasmanian devils, pred¬ 
ator-scavengers that resemble small blackish bears 
sketched by James Thurber. So one is tempted to 
laugh at them, with their fierce expression and ears 
that flush deep red when excited. But when their 
jaws part to display bone-crushing teeth—who’s 
laughing? The “devils” can also growl, a sound 
which according to Collins sounds “like an ap¬ 
proaching thunderstorm”. 

Across the hall, a cuscus from New Guinea wraps 
its strong, prehensile tail around a thick branch. He 
represents a separate family, Phalangeridae, an ar¬ 
boreal group which also includes koala bears. In a 
neighboring enclosure, the beam of Collin’s flash¬ 
light rests on one of the Zoo’s rarest marsupials, a 
black-crested opossum named Pogo. These animals 
belong to the American family of opossums, but 
Pogo looks more like a lemur than he does a Vir¬ 
ginia opossum. The large nocturnal eyes stare back 
momentarily before Pogo turns abruptly to move 
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"Pogo", NZP's black-shouldered opossum (Caluromysiops irrupta), 
an omnivorous marsupial from South America. 

up the tree branch with an agile, puzzling body 
motion. 

Australian native “cats” are housed not far away. 
In another section of the building there are sugar 
gliders, almost dead ringers for “flying squirrels”, 
with similar habits. A group of sugar gliders is also 
on display in the red-lit “night” cage of the small 
mammal house; and wombats, those large squat 
creatures resembling giant woodchucks, may be seen 
in the lion house. 

With all the apparent similarities between various 
marsupial forms and their placental counterparts, 
this writer felt than an elusive difference marked all 
the marsupials apart from other animals. They were 
like those, to paraphrase Thoreau, who marched to 
“a different drummer.” Hopefully, man will let 
them survive in the wild. 


—Jocelyn Arundel 

STUDIES ON THE SLOTHS IN PANAMA 

In August of this year I, together with Gene 
Montgomery and Melvin Sunquist of the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota, initiated a project to study the 
ecology and behavior of both the two-toed and 
three-toed sloths in the rain forest of Panama. Very 
little is known concerning the natural behavior of 
sloths because they spend a great deal of their time 
in the canopy of the rain forest and are relatively 
hard to spot until they move into trees near the 
edges of clearings. Hence, basic data on their activ¬ 
ity rhythms, frequency of feeding, choice of food 
plants, spacing among themselves, and annual cycle 
are unknown to us. 

To aid in our studies of the sloths, we decided to 
construct small radio transmitters which could be 


attached by means of a harness to the sloth’s back. 
Each radio transmitter would have a different fre¬ 
quency of transmission and thus marked sloths 
could be tuned in on a receiver and their location 
pin-pointed in the forest. Preliminary studies got 
under way in August and by September we had 
seven sloths marked with radios, including six three¬ 
toed sloths and one two-toed sloth. 

Our major problem involved the location of wild 
sloths in order to capture them for fitting the ani¬ 
mals with the harness and transmitter. Once an ani¬ 
mal is located in a tree, it is relatively easy to climb 
the tree with the aid of a safety belt and climbing 
irons, until the animal is forced to move out to a 
branch tip. There it may be- captured with a noose, 
or, if the branch is low enough, one can saw off the 
limb allowing the animal to drop to the forest 
floor. 

So far we have discovered that the three-toed 
sloth feeds on a wide variety of leaves, buds, and 
fruits. Contrary to popular opinion, the three-toed 
sloth does not feed solely on Cecropia leaves, al¬ 
though Cecropia leaves may form a major part of 
the diet at certain times of the year. 

Adult sloths maintain spacing among themselves. 
Their home range may be as small as an acre and a 
half and, no matter where they shift to, it would 
appear that the same distance is maintained among 
individuals of the same “community”. Apparently 
spacing is aided by the emission of vocalizations at 
night-fall which enable the various sloths within 
hearing to locate their nearest neighbor and move 
accordingly. 

One female, carrying a radio transmitter, has 
given birth during the study and thus we should 
have information on the length of time that the 
baby remains with the mother before dispersing. 

Altogether we are rather pleased with the way 
the study has gone so far and hope to gather much 
information concerning the biology of the sloth. 
The sloth is extremely important in the ecosystem 
of the neotropics. It is the most numerically abun¬ 
dant terrestrial mammal* and is the primary consu¬ 
mer of plant material. Being so abundant and ac¬ 
counting for such a large amount of the mammalian 
biomass within a given rain forest, and further since 
it is the primary consumer of plant material, the 
sloth plays an important role in the cycling of ma¬ 
terials within the forest ecosystem. We hope by our 
studies to determine accurate methods for census- 
ing the abundance of sloths and to further clarify 
its role as the tree-top “ruminant”. Yes, ruminant, 
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because the sloth has a stomach adapted for pro¬ 
cessing vegetable material in a manner analagous to 
that evoked by cows, sheep, and goats, although 
the sloth does not chew a cud. 


—John F. Eisenberg 

*Some species of bat are more abundant. 

BACTRiAN BRIDE 

The Bactrian (two-humped) camel is a native of 
the Gobi steppe region of Chinese Turkestan and 
Mongolia. In the wild it is on the threshold of ex¬ 
tinction, and in captivity the species is not abun¬ 
dant. In the interest of conservation and reproduc¬ 
tion of threatened species, the National Zoo last 
summer sent (on loan) their lone female Bactrian 
“Maria” to the Cleveland Zoo as a possible mate for 
their single male, “Jimmy”. Previous attempts to 
have her bred at the Catskill (New York) Game 
Farm had been unsuccessful. 

The introduction of the new female to Jimmy 
went off smoothly; the two Bactrians are very com¬ 
patible and it is hoped that they will become par¬ 
ents within the next year or two. 

Maria’s humps are considerably taller than 
Jimmy’s and she was unable to pass through the 
doorway into her indoor quarters. Modification of 
the roofline was needed to accomodate her and this 
is one instance where a zoo building had to be 
changed to fit the size of the animal. 

Bactrian camels are usually better tempered as a 
species than the dromedary; they also have harder 
and shorter feet, are easier to ride, and are some¬ 
what slower gaited. 

TAILPIECE 

During recent months several pairs of red-rumped 
parakeets have been sighted in the heart of Ade¬ 
laide. L.R. Comport, in Bird Keeping in Australia, 
April 1970, reports that an unexpected sighting 
from his office window prompted him to inter¬ 
rupt a telephone call to a business friend with the 
comment, “Good heavens—red-rumps.” The 
friend’s rejoinder was somewhat confused but was 
to the effect that miniskirts must be particularly 
short in that part of Adeliade! 

—Aviculture Magazine 
September-October 1970 


BIRD DIVISION UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 

Sam Weeks likes birds .... always has liked 
birds. Even as a boy growing up in Baker, Montana, 
he hand-reared homeless wild birds. Jiowever, it 
was not until he had completed his undergraduate 
work at the University of Montana and was working 
on his master’s degree that he made the decision to 
work toward a doctorate in vertebrate zoology. 
Now, having received that degree from Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, he thinks of himself first as an ethologist, 
then as a zoologist, and finally as an ornithologist, 

His first love is studying animal behavior. While at 
Cornell, Dr. Weeks was in charge of the research 
ornithology lab under the tutelage of Dr. William C. 
Dilger which gave him a fine opportunity to observe 
the ways of birds. 

Dr. Weeks, who began work here on August 17, 
is pleased with the facilities for birds at NZP, espec¬ 
ially the live plantings in the exhibits, and is already 
beginning to see possibilities for developing an even 
better environment for our fine-feathered friends. 

NEW MANAGER FOR 
SMALL MAMMAL DIVISION 

The new manager of the Small Mammals Division, 
Harold Egoscue, comes to NZP from the Dugway 
Proving Grounds in Utah where he served as the re¬ 
search mammalogist with the University of Utah. 
Having grown up in .the sheep business in Nevada, 
(his father, a Basque, had immigrated to America 
from France) Mr. Egoscue’s interest in animals led 
to his receiving a bachelor of science degree in wild¬ 
life management from Utah State University. Upon 
graduation, he began his work with the University 
of Utah’s project at Dugway. There, for the past 
eighteen years, he has done both laboratory and 
field studies, primarily with the local wildlife. He 
was particularly successful in breeding rodents, such 
as Polynesian rats, kangaroo rats, black gerbils, and 
the California brush mouse. He hopes to have simi¬ 
lar success in breeding some of the rarer species of 
small mammals in the NZP exhibits. 

IN MEMORSAM 

Malcolm Davis, who retired in 1960 after 32 
years with the NZP, died on October 4, 1970 at the 
age of 70. During his career at the Zoo he made nu¬ 
merous trips to collect specimens, not only for the 
Bird Division, where he served as Head Keeper, but 
also for other animal departments. Three of his 
trips were to Antarctica with Rear Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd. Other travels took him to Africa, Asia, 
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South America, and Alaska. Since his retirement 
from the Zoo, he had been a consultant to the Na¬ 
tional Wildlife Federation. 

Since most of Mac’s life had been devoted to the 
care of birds, it seems somehow fitting that his last 
act before he died was feeding the birds around his 
home in Herndon, Virginia. 

RECOMMENDED READING 

ANTELOPES, Rennie Bere. BEARS, Richard Perry. 
World of Animals series, Arco Publishing Co., Inc., 
New York, 1970. 96 pp. $3.95 each. Illustrated. 

Richard Perry discusses the seven species of bears 
and their distribution throughout the world. Most, 
except the polar bear, are forest dwellers. Most are 
vegetarians, but “honey-combing”, salmon fishing, 
and seal hunting are well known attributes. There 
are interesting accounts of capturing fish and seals 
by grizzlies and polar bears respectively. A chapter 
on denning explains that the duration of hiberna¬ 
tion varies from year to year depending on the 
availability of food and the severity of the winter. 
Bears, in general, are “loners”, she-bear and he-bear 
coming together only at the mating season. But a 
mother bear with cubs is a devoted parent and the 
family stays together for considerable periods. Polar 
bears have been known to suckle their cubs for as 
long as eighteen months. Apart from man, there 
are few predators to be feared by bears: brown 
bears have been killed by pumas, and sloth bears 
by tigers. 

The future of bears is like that of most large 
mammals: man is encroaching upon their habitat. 
Brown bears and grizzlies once ranged from the 
Mexican plateau to Alaska, but have now been al¬ 
most exterminated by hunters. The European 
brown bear has steadily declined in numbers; Polar 
bears today are shot by “sportsmen” from aircraft. 
The problem of their conservation is a difficult one 
because polar bears wander from one country’s ter¬ 
ritorial waters to another. During the past eight 
years Norway, Russia, and Canada have been coop¬ 
erating in efforts to protect the existing stock. One 
can only hope this awakening of conscience has not 
come too late. 

Covering the “kingdom of antelopes” in one slim 
volume can, as Rennie Bere admits, be done only 
superficially. This book, however, includes chapters 
on distribution, habitat, food, behavior of herds and 
individuals, and predators. There is an appendix 
with a systematic list and short descriptive notes, 
and a select bibliography. 

The word antelope comes from the Greek for 
“brightness of eye.” Today 85 species are recog¬ 
nized, varying in size from the tiny 9-pound dik-dik 


to giant elands weighing 1600 pounds. Of particular 
interest are descriptions of herd behavior: “The 
social life of herd antelopes, only a few of which 
have been studied in detail, seems to be controlled 
by three main influences: the territorial instinct, the 
principle of the harem, and the demands of social 
status. The result is that their behavior and atti¬ 
tudes towards other individuals in the same herd 
have become formal and stereotyped; antelopes act 
as though governed by well established ‘rules’. They 
do not fight to maim or kill but to establish sexual 
or social status.” 

Predators in Africa are lion, leopard, cheetah, 
hyena, and wild dogs. In regard to conservation 
methods, Mr. Bere suggests domestication of certain 
species. “In Africa, except in the relatively few 
areas where the land is of high quality, antelopes 
can give a higher return than cattle in terms of 
calories and protein per acre. Especially suited for 
this type of farming are eland and wildebeest.” 

Both books are written with the lay reader in 
mind. They are non-technical, interesting, and 
superbly illustrated in color and black-and-white. 

- L.Q.M. 


THIS AND THAT FROM FONZ 

The Friends Guide Program is attempting to estab¬ 
lish a permanent working library in our office. 
Books have been given by Mrs. Isabel McDonnell, 
Mr. Horton Schoellkopf, and Mrs. Margaret Siddall. 
Donations of $5 each to the Library Fund were 
given by Mrs. Elizabeth Mount and Mrs. Carl S. 
Shultz. 

These books will be kept in the Guide Library 
and are valuable additions to the reference books so 
vital to the guide program. If you are interested in 
helping with this project please call Mrs. Morton or 
Mrs. Dodd at 232-4555. 

Mrs. Alice Hall, one of our volunteer guides, has 
very kindly donated an electric kettle to the office 
for the use of guides and staff. Mrs. Isabel McDon¬ 
nell, a guide and Board member, has given a small 
cabinet in which the kettle and cups can be stored. 
Both these gifts are greatly appreciated by us all and 
are in constant use. 

Help Wanted! The FONZ would like to have a 16 
mm. projector and screen for use in the education 
and guide programs. If any member has a projector 
and screen they would like to donate, the Friends 
would be most grateful. Please call the office — 
232-4555. 
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Volunteers. The office would like to say a special 
thank-you to Mrs. John Conner for her help. Mrs. 
Conner has done an incredible amount of work 
for us from her office and has called members to 
remind them to renew. We are most grateful to her 
for all her help. Her interest in our Zoo is partly due 
to the fact that her grandfather, Mr. Nick Frazier, 
was a keeper here at the Zoo for many years. We 
are delighted that Mr. and Mrs. Conner are mem¬ 
bers of the FONZ. 


Guide Training. The training program for new 
guides was held October 19 to 22. Nineteen ladies 
were given extensive information about the National 
Zoo, its animals, and animals in general. The Friends 
of the National Zoo wish to thank Mr. Warren 
Iliff, Special Assistant to the Director of the Na¬ 
tional Zoological Park, for all his help in planning 
the training program and the four days he spent lec¬ 
turing the trainees and introducing them to the Zoo. 
There will be another guide training program in 
January 1971. 

Zoo Night. We would like to thank all members of 
the FONZ who volunteered their services and helped 
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make Zoo Night a success—we could not have man¬ 
aged without their help. 

As always, we are indebted to the Zoo and all its 
staff for making Zoo Night possible and for all their 
help and cooperation so willingly given. 

A special thank-you to Mr. Ted Alexander and his 
band for playing for us, and to the Macke Corpora¬ 
tion for providing the free sno-cones and popcorn. 

Trackless Train. October 31 was the last day of 
train rides for the season. The operation has proved 
a great success; according to Tony Jordan, Texcan 
representative for the train, 150,000 visitors en¬ 
joyed riding through our beautiful Park and hearing 
something about the collection and the history of 
the Zoo. The trackless train will start running again 
on April 1, 1971. 

Art Program. So far we have had no response from 
members regarding the proposed Saturday morning 
Zoo Art Workshop for children, announced in our 
last issue. We hesitate to offer this series if the 
membership is not interested. If you wish to partic¬ 
ipate or enter your child, please call Ann Morton at 
232-4555. 


“To operate exclusively for educational and charitable purposes, and in particular to educate the 
general public on matters relating to the increase and improvement of the facilities and the collection 
ot the National Zoological Park, and to foster its use by the general public and the schools for educa¬ 
tional purposes”— 



Memberships: 


Contributing. $25.00 

Family. 15.00 

Regular. 7.50 

Student. 3.00 


All memberships include subscriptions to SPOTS AND STRIPES, invitations to special events, annual 
meetings, and Zoo Night. If you wish to join, send in your name,, address, and telephone number with 
check payable to Friends of the National Zoo, c/o National Zoological Park, Washington, D.C. 20009. 








































